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let them be subject to canonical punishment ; bnt if they 
be monks or laity, let them be excommunicated."* 

The Pope has since everywhere exempted the clergy of 
the monasteries from the authority of their bishops, in 
order that those clergy might be wholly dependent on the 
Pope himself; and the clergy of the monasteries have 
everywhere accepted that exemption from the authority of 
their bishops, in violation of this constitution, and of the 
«' tradition of the Fathers." Yet the creed of Pope Pius 
IV. requires the clergy of the monasteries, and all other 
Roman Catholics, to "receive and profess" what this 
general council has delivered and declared — that the clergy 
of the monasteries should remain subject to their own 



The twenty-eighth canon of the Council of Chalcedon 
says — "The Fathers by right gave privileges to the See 
of old Rome, because it was the imperial city ; and the 
hundred and fifty bishops most beloved by God (the General 
Council of Constantinople), moved by the same considera- 
tion, gave equal privileges to the most holy See of new 
Rome ;f rightly judging that the city which is hououred 
with the empire and the senate, and which enjoys equal 
privileges with the old royal Rome, should, even in matters 
ecclesiastical, be exalted and magnified no otherwise than 
it, being the next to it."J 

Here we have the real nature and origin of the authority 
and privileges of the Bishop of Rome. The Fathers 
conferred those privileges on him (limited to his own pro- 
vince, as we have seen), because Romewas the imperial city. 
And for the same reason the Fathers at Constantinople and 
Chalcedon conferred equal privileges on Constantinople 
when it became the imperial city. 

" The general councils and sacred canons" have thus 
" delivered, defined, and declared" the real nature and ex- 
tent of the privileges and authority of the Bishop of Rome ; 
and these things all who receive the creed of Pope Pius 
rV. are bound " to receive and profess." 

Probably our readers are now tempted to exclaim, " what 
could have possessed Pope Pius IV. when he was composing 
his new creed, to require Roman Catholics ' to receive and 
profess all things delivered, defined, and declared by the 
sacred canons and general councils,' when he must have 
known that the canons and general councils delivered and 
declared such things as these?" We can understand their 
surprise ; but still we thintthat Pope Pius IV. acted wisely 
in putting that in his creed—" for the children of this world 
arc wiser in their generation than the children of light." 

It sounded very fine to have it in his creed that people 
should profess all that the sacred canons and general coun- 
cils defined and declared : and Pope Pius might hope that 
Roman Catholics would never find out what things were 
really in the canons, but that they would go on supposing 
that the sacred canons and general councils had delivered 
that the whole Church was committed to the Pope by 
divine right. 

And this has really been the case. For nearly 300 
years, perhaps, of all the Roman Catholics who have pro- 
fessed the creed of Pope Pius IV., not one in ten thousand 
has known that the " sacred canons and general councils" 
have delivered and declared that the authority of the 
Bishop of Rome extends only to a part of the Church, and 
that that authority was given to him by the Fathers, only 
because Rome was the imperial city. 

Thus it is that Roman Catholics have been hoodwinked, 
being taught to think that they were holding the things 
declared in the ancient canons, when, in fact, they were 
holding the very reverse ; whereas we, who want people 
really to hold what the sacred canons and general councils 
delivered, are only anxious to show them what those canons 
contain. 

We shall return to this subject, and show them some- 
thing more out of the laws which the general councils 
made for the ancient Church. 



THE YOUNG CONVERT. 
Some years since a Roman Catholic family emigrated to 
America. They were the relics of an old family once 
possessed of considerable influence and property ; bnt, owing 
to a change of circumstances, the last representative — a 
man of much energy and good sense — became irretrievably 
embarrassed, and, having many children, resolved upon 
emigration. He took with him all his family except one 
little daughter, aged between five and six years, whom he 
committed to the care of an aunt — a lady of some property 
— who was attached to the child, and who promised to 
provide for her. This lady, a strict Roman Catholic, 
brought up the child truly, religiously, and affectionately, 
to the best of her judgment. When the girl was about 

* ClericJ ptochiorum, mon&steriornm, et raartyriorum, sub potestate 
epiacoporum, qui sunt in unaqnaque ciritate, secundum sanctorum 
patrum traditionem, permaneant, nee per praBsumptionem asuoepis- 
copo recedant ; qui vero undent ejnaraodi constitutionem quocumque 
mode- evertere, nee suo eplscopo suojiciuntur, si quidem clerici fuerint, 
canonicia ptenis snbjiciantur; ai autem monachi aut laici, com- 
munloue priventar. 

t *" New Rome" wai Constantinople, which was then the seat of the 
Roman Empire. 

t Sedi aenioria Rome, quod urbs ilia imperaret, Patres jure privi- 
iegia tribuerunt; et eadem conaideratione moti centum quinquagiuta 
Deo amantisatml episcopi, aqua prlvileffia iribiunuit aanciisaimw 
aedl noTas Rom*, recre judicantes, orbem quae et imperio et senalu 
hsnorata sit, et aquations priTilegtUcum seniore reaia Roma fruatnr, 
euam in Ketraa eccleataatieia nen seen* ac ilia, eatottl t€ magnifier!, 
aecundam peat Ulan, exietaotem. 



seventeen years old, the Protestant clergyman of the 
parish — who was in the habit of holding evening lectures 
'n his parish school-room— observed her on one or two 
occasions amongst the persons in attendance ; and on in- 
quiry he learned that she had been induced by one of her 
young companions to read the Scriptures ; that she had 
been strongly affected in reading them ; that she had been 
led to attend several of the lectures, and had, at length, 
become, in all but the name, a Protestant. 

She was a person of very preposessing appearance — 
gentle, timid, and retiring, but an universal favourite 
amongst her equals in station — that is, amongst the class 
of inferior shopkeepers in a small town. The' outline of 
her subsequent history is thus described by the clergy- 
man : — 

" One evening, as I visited one of my sick people, I 
observed her enter and seat herself to listen to me as I 
prayed and read the Scriptures. 

" The subject led me to speak of the love of the Saviour 
as shown in his leaving the heavens, dwelling among fallen 
men, suffering death for us on earth, and now (as our 
High Priest in the heavens) interceding for us. In speak- 
ing of the institution of the Lord's Supper, I pressed upon 
my hearers that the graces and blessings for the commu- 
nicants were not through the mere elements or material 
things, but through the faith developed in the tone and 
spirit of their souls when thus engaged. While thus ex- 
pressing myself, I was asked by an elderly man who sat 
beside me to explain the words, ' this is my body,' and 
1 this is my blood.' He added that Roman Catholics un- 
derstood these words strictly and literally, and that all the 
graces and blessiDgs were, in their view, derived to us 
through the consecrated and transubstantiated elements, 
and did not depend on the belief or unbelief of the com- 
municant. He said that he asked the explanation for the 
sake of others present as well as for himself. 

" I stated, in reply, that we Protestants understood that 
our Lord designed the sacrament to be a commemoration 
of his death on the cross. On giving the bread he said, 
1 Do this in remembrance of me , so that we have his own 
words for believing this sacrament to be a commemoration or 
memorial of his death on the cross. When he said — 
' Take, eat, this is my body,' he meant to convey that we 
were to partake of that sacrament, receiving the bread as 
the memorial of his body that was broken on the cross ; 
and when he said — 'Drink ye all of this, for this is my 
blood,' he meant that we were to partake of that wine as 
the memorial of his blood that was shed on the cross. 
This is the true and natural interpretation of the words, 
involving no contradictions, conformablo to the usages of 
language, and in accordance with the customs of the Jews. 
Nothing is more common than the habit of calling the 
memorial or representation of a thing by the name of the 
thing itself. Thus, if we enter St. Paul's cathedral, or 
Westminster Abbey, we look on a statue, and say, ' This 
is Nelson ;' on another, and we say, ' This i3 Marlborough ;' 
and so, when we look at the pictures in a gallery of paint- 
ings, we are told that one is ' Wellington,' another the 
' Queen :' and we never suppose our informant means to 
tell ns these lifeless pictures are really the Duke or the 
Queen. And if Roman Catholics point out to us the 
images or pjctures of Mary, of Peter, or of our Lord, 
using the words — ' This is the Blessed Virgin,' ' This is 
St. Peter,' ' This is Christ,' they mean to convey nothing 
more than that these images or pictures are the represen- 
tations of those persons they name, not the persons them- 
selves. 

"This mode of expression is also of frequent occurrence in 
the works of the sacred writers. In the history of Abra- 
ham we read — ' This is my covenant, which ye shall keep, 
between me and you and thy seed after thee; every man 
child among you shall be circumcised. And ye shall cir- 
cumcise the flesh of your foreskin ; and it shall be a token 
of the covenant betwixt me and you.' — Gen. xvii. 10, 11. 
Circumcision is here in one verse called a covenant ; and 
in the next a token of a covenant. This form of expression 
is so constantly used in every part of the sacred volume, 
that the difficulty is in making a selection. ' These bones 
are the whole house of Israel.' — Ezek. xxxvii. 11. 'The 
rough goat is the King of Grecia.' — Dan. viii. 21. It is 
evident that these bones were not the reality, but the em- 
blem of the house of Israel ; and that this goat was not 
substantially, but only in the way of representation, the 
King of Greece. So when our Lord says — ' I am the 
door,' and ' I am the vine, ye are the branches,' it is self 
evident that he did not mean that he was literally, truly, 
substantially changed, or transubstantiated into a door or 
vine; or that his people were transubstantiated into the 
branches of a vine. The same remark applies to the pas- 
sages where it is said — ' That rock was Christ,' and ' This 
Hagar is Mount Sinai.' We, therefore, argue that when 
our Lord gave the bread to his disciples, and expressly de- 
sired them to cat it in remembrance of him, he 
used th9 words — ' This is my body,' intending to 
convey that it was to be a memorial or emblem of his 
body broken on the cross ; and used the words — ' This is my 
blood,' as meaning to convey that the wine was the memo- 
rial of that blood which was shed on the cross ; and that 
every Christian, in partaking of these, should show his 
belief in the atonement and propitiation wrought in the 
death on Calvary, and should testify that he looked to it 
and relied on it for redemption, forgiveness, and salvation. 
" My aged friend seemd to be satisfied with this ex- 



planation, but said there was a question often asked by hi* 
Roman Catholic neighbours, and aa some of them were; 
present, he would wish me, for their sakes, to notice it. 
The question was, whether our Lord had not given to the 
clergy of his Church a power to turn the bread and wine 
into the body and blood, and sonl and divinity, of our Lord 
Jesus Christ? To this I replied, that so extraordinary a 
thing, so great a miracle as turning bread into God — one 
that, if true, is the greatest miracle the world has ever 
seen — ought to be provable by evidence more clear and 
decisive than a mere expression capable of a figurative in- 
terpretation, as all must admit was the case with the word* 
of our Lord. But even if we adopted, with Roman Ca- 
tholics, the literal interpretation of our Lord's words, and 
adopted the notion that our Lord did truly, literally, 
change the bread into bis own ' body and blood, and soul 
and divinity, and bones and nerves,' yet it would by no 
means follow, that because Christ, being God, was able to 
perform the miracle, every priest of the Church should 
also be able to perform the same miracle. He walked on 
the waters, stilled the waves and winds, multiplied the 
loaves and fishes so as to feed thousands, healed the sick, 
the blind, the deaf, the maimed, the leprous, and he raised 
the dead ; it does not follow that the priests of the Church 
of Rome, or any other Church, can work any of those 
miracles. His having been able to perform, and having 
actually wrought those miracles, is no proof that priests 
can now perform miracles of a similar nature, or any 
miracles at all. Therefore, even if we suppose, for the sake 
of argument, that our Lord did work a miraculous tran- 
substantiation on the occasion in question, this exercise, 
by him, of the Divine power is no proof that any being 
upon earth possesses now a similar power. 

"A Rom an Catholic who was present, here suggested that 
when our Lord said, ' Do this in remembrance of me,' he 
commanded them to do the same thing that he himself did, 
and, of course, must be supposed to have given them power 
to do it. Therefore, if he transubstantiated the bread and 
wine into his own body and blood, and soul and divinity, as 
the Church believes, then, he must have given the apostles 
power to do the same in remembrance of him. 

" I replied that this expression of our Lord appeared to 
me simply to mean, that as he and his apostles were then 
solemnly sitting and eating together in holy communion, 
love, and brotherhood, so, in after ages, they should still 
meet together, and eat and drink together, in holy love and 
fellowship, in remembrance of his love in dying for them, 
in remembrance of his sufferings and death for their salva- 
tion ; and that these words have no distinctly doctrinal or 
controversial intention, but simply desire all his loving and 
believing people to hold such holy and brotherly commu- 
nion together in remembrance of him. I availed myself of 
the opportunity afforded me by this, to express myself on 
the importance of Christians cultivating a tone of mind and 
a habit of feeling, characterized by kindness, charity, and 
love, each of ns showing, upon all occasions, and however 
engaged, our remembrance of Him who loved us and gave 
himself for us. 

" On my way home I learned, what, indeed, I had sus- 
pected, that the young person already referred to was the 
one at whose desire the question was proposed to me as to 
the meaning of our Lord's words. It was the first time 
she had heard anything from me on a controversial sub- 
I ject. It led to much communication afterwards, and, at 
[ length, she openly avowed herself a Protestant, and became 
a regular attendant at my lectures in the school-room ; 
though, in deference to her aunt's wishes, she did not at- 
tend the services of the Church. 

" Her sufferings for the truth's sake soon commenced 
Her aunt threatened, and her priest argued. She bore the 
threats of one she dearly loved with a sweetness and meek- 
ness and, at the same time, with a depth of affection that 
was a knife in her very heart ; but she replied to the ar- 
guments of the priest always with some appropriate pas- 
sage of the Scriptures, and ever with a quiet and gentle 
spirit. Indeed, it was not in her nature to do otherwise. 
The result was a system of slow but ceaseless persecution, 
originating, no doubt, in the best intentions, but not the 
less bitter and unrelenting. She was at first compelled to 
long fasts ; she was then deprived of her shoes and stock- 
ings, to prevent her attending the lectures ,- and, at length, 
her aunt turned her out of doors, and refused any longer to 
support her. 

" Her condition now can more easily be imagined thaa 
described. Separated from her parents, brothers, and 
sisters, by the broad Atlantic, left wholly destitute, she 
could but at first sit down and weep bitterly. After a 
while she calmed her heart and turned to Him who desired 
her to cast all her care on Him, knowing that He careth for 
ns. She remembered the words of the Psalmist — ' I have 
been young and now am old, yet never saw I the righteous 
forsaken or his seed begging bread." These words, she 
told me afterwards, were like the tree in a sunny even- 
ing after a day of rain ; the breath of evening shakes the 
leaves, and all becomes a shower of sparkling diamonds. 
She felt assured that God would raise up some means of 
deliverance. As she comforted herself with these thoughts, 
one of my poor people, very poor, took her to her own 
home, and told her she should have a home with her owa 
three daughters .is long as 3he needed it. 

•' All this was immediately communicated to me. Every 
effort was made to soften the feelings of her aunt, but she 
refused to give way, unless upon the condition of the young 
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mftVt setnrn to 4m Ghnseh of Seme. I made arrange*- 
— tutiy ankaown t» tb* girl, that her mafotenaaOB ahoald. 
til no additional expanse to the Ctoistfa* famUjt who 
ejsettered her; but I Mt it was not advisable to do mora 
Aw «» hardy neoteaary for bet subsistence till she 
■paid amply prove to. the world the sincerity of bar pre- 
Avion by snperiag fin- H. She bow regularly attended: 
4» pariah church, and the evening lectures in my school- 
«B«n ; bat such wa* the disgraceful state of the country, 
and such the sQpineness of the authorities, that every 
ejening, as my little congregation issued from, the schoof- 
>O0*i, a doable line of men and women, ranged oatside 
the doorway, assailed her with yelling, hooting, jeering, 

£4 opprobioos names and epithets ; and nothing would, 
ve saved her from personal violence bat the steadiness 
•ad determination of some of the men of my eongrega- 
tjpa. This system continued many weeks, till the poo- 
Ble got tired of persecuting her, when they saw it pro- 
•need no effect, and whon the priest gave up all hope 
«/ reclaiming her. 

"I now began to consider what was best to be done for 
the ultimate provision of one who had proved the sincerity 
Of her profession, and had thus withstood all means and all 
efforts to induce her to abandon her adopted faith. While 
I was thinking over her case, in the midst of doubt, and 
Misgiving, and perplexity, an unseen hand was interposing 
in a mysterious way for her deliverance. 

" One morning, as I sat in my study, a man was an- 
nounced, and entered. After a pause, and a rather rough 
salutation, he sat down, and I had time to examine him. 
Be had the appearance of a. skipper of a merchantman, 
with a free, frank, and rough manner; but I could see 
(here was something at his heart ; for, with all his free 
■tanner, there was something like a tear starting to his 
eyes. I felt disposed to like him, and I asked him bis 
name and business. 

"'My name,' he said, 'is ,from the State of 

Ohio.' 

*' I instantly recognised the name, and asked if be was 
not the person who had emigrated from that parish many 
year* before, and bad left one daughter behind. 

"He said he was the very man. He had lost bis wife, and 
was now come back to the old country to recover his ebild 
and bring her to America to keep house for him, his other 
children being all married and settled in that country. 

w The God of love and mercy had himself opened out 
the best and Attest provision for the young creature. Hot 
father had come for her ! 

" He told me he had arrived that morning and had gone 
at once to see his child at her aunt's. He expressed himself 
(hocked and indignant at the conduct of her aunt in turning 
her Out, and exposing her to poverty, asd destitution, and 
temptation, for no misconduct, no crime, but merely be- 
cause she had changed her religion. He turned to me and, 
with emotion, with a tearfulness of manner, as if afraid of 
aw answer, and yet with the yearning of a father's heart, 
asked me about his child's character, and what had become 
•f her? I told him in a few words. Never will I forget 
the effect produced by them. The strong, rough man was 
tohdued, melted into tears, and sobbed like a child. I felt 
*ow that I had a duty to perform to the child as well as the 
father. I hoped, in his then state of feeling, to exact from 
him a promise not to interfere with the religion of his 
daughter. He smiled good-humonredly, and told me I need 
be under no apprehension; that in America no man in- 
terfered with the religion of another ; that there, every man 
was free, and that, indeed, so many Roman Catholics read 
the Seriptures, and attend Protestant worship tod preaoh- 
iog, that it would be impossible to interfere with them. He 
farther, in answer to my inquiries, told me that where he 
had settled there was no regular Church, bat clergymen of 
different Churches made periodical visits to the district. 
On* week a Church of England clergyman came to the 
house of one settler, and all the other settlers attended there 
foe worship ; the next week a Presbyterian or a Wesleyan 
disaster came to another house, and all met there for 
another form of worship. He stated that he and his family 
navftr wished or eared to see a Soman Catholic priest, but 
that they acted like all the other settlers, and went wherever 
they had the preaching ; feeling that every one of the pas- 
tors who visited them was a good earnest man ; and he 
added, ' my little girl shall always go with us to meeting 
if you have no objection, for all my children always do so.' 

" lite meeting of the father and child was a happy one 
for both parties. Within afcw days he had his daughter well 
dressed, and they eaaaed no small sensation in the place. 
jn faith, and hope, and charity* as well as in prayer, we 

ri parted, and he returned with his now happy child to 
mad of his adoption/' 



BOMAN CATHOLIC MORAL THEOLOGY. 
We promised last month to return to the subject of equi- 
vocation and mental reservation, as taught by St Llguori, 
an! we proceed to fulfil our engagement. We do not 
think h iiiu e wj i to add to the examples given in our last 
sjPtMt, or we could give many other instances (some of 
•em grotesque enough) of equivocations which St. Liguorl 
frewxmcee to be perfectly innocent. But our readers will 
reme mber that the general drift of his teaching Js, that 
provided there ha a sense la which our words are true; it Js 
SM nutter how false «a iuipnae ton we may leave (and 
flfssaat teleave) upon the- amd of the person with whom 



VOMoe eonvecsrag. We beg it to be distinctly understood, 
however, that Eomieh doctors do not permit equivocation 
to-be used on all occasions. We are bound, they toll us, 
to apeak truth sometimes, and to tome people. Thus, if we 
era 'interrogated .by a person who has a "right to demand 
thatruth" from us, we are hound to tall it. The Bambler, 
in his defence ■ of Liguori, is careful to remind, as that 
" the relation of a parent to a child, of a master to his 
servant, of a judge to a witness, of a physician to. a volun- 
tary patient, even (say) of a bankrupt's creditors- to a 
bankrupt, is quite different to that of persons who'are in a 
condition of perfect equality, and who are bound by no 
peculiar engagement to one another. St. Alphonsus all 
along presupposes that the person whom u>e have a design 
to mislead, is one who has no kind of right over us, and 
who, therefore, ought to be prepared for equivocal replies, 
and to be content to be thrown on bis own wits for dis- 
covering the precise truth." 

We, therefore, beg our readers to put out of the ques- 
tion, for the present, those cases, where the one party has 
some special right to information from the other; what 
we are now discn.ssrafj.is, what is right and allowable in 
the ordinary intercourse of society between persons who 
meet on a footing of perfect equality, and who axe bound 
by no peculiar engagement to each other. In this case we 
have it even plainer from Liguori's defenders than from 
Liguori himself, that it is allowable to " design to mis- 
lead*' each other — that we ought to be prepared for equi- 
vocal replies, and be content to be thrown on our own 
wits for discovering the precise truth. Such is the plea- 
sant state to which the intercourse of society is reduced 
where the teaching of Liguori is received. And this 
teaching does not always remain mere theory, but is car- 
ried into practice; and very necessary it is that any per- 
sons who have occasion to converse with disciples of 
Liguori should know what they have to expect, and how 
they are to exercise their own wits to elicit the truth from 
the statements made to them. 

As an illustration of the practical application of Liguori's 
maxims, we can cite no more instructive example than 
the case of Cardinal Wiseman and Mr. Taylor, which we 
had occasion to notice for another purpose. — Vol. ii.,p. 42. 
The history is as follows:— Mr. Taylor, of Weybridge, had 
a family of two sons and three daughters, and had made 
a will dividing his properly among bis children, as was 
natural. However, when in his eighty-first year, after a 
protracted illness of twelve months, and but three .months 
before his death, he altered his will, giving his children 
only a life interest in his property, the ultimate reversion 
being given to the Vicar Apostolic of the London District 
During the excitement consequent on the Papal aggres- 
sion, in the year 1850, the circumstances of the case began 
to be whispered abroad". It was said that five children of 
an aged father had been disinherited, and that Cardinal 
Wiseman and his Church were to reap the benefit Upon 
this, an English dissenter, a Mr. John Dean, who bad 
heard the rumour, took the straightforward course of 
writing to the cardinal, mentioning the report, and saying 
that .he would be glad to be put in a position to contradict 
it To this application the cardinal replied in a letter, 
from which we gave the following extract; — 

"Dkab Sib— I am much obliged for yonr manly and 
straightforward application to me. I never in my life saw, 
nor spoke to, nor corresponded with the late Mr. Taylor. 
I am not named in his will. Since coming to London I 
have had the pleasure of making the acquaintance of Mr. 
Taylor's excellent family. I am on terms of perfect good 
understanding with Mr. James Taylor, the supposed dis- 
inherited son, who, with bis sisters, enjoys every farthing 
of his father's property. ™ 

We are bound to believe that Cardinal Wiseman had 
no intention to deceive Mr. Dean, but only to permit him 
to deceive himself, as that gentleman forthwith proceeded 
to do. He inferred from the cardinal's letter that the 
story of Mr. Taylor's property being given ta the Church 
of Borne was a mere fabrication ; and he sent his letter 
to a dissenting journal, The British Banner, which pub- 
lished it, with observations denouncing the report in ques- 
tion as a malignant lie. And yet, all the time, the story 
was substantially true. Dr. Wiseman, no doubt, was not 
named in the will, but yet Mr. Taylor's bequest was vested 
in him as the Vicar Apostolic of the London District, 
which office Dr. Wiseman then held. And though Mr. 
Taylor's children were, at the moment, in possession of 
their father's property, they held it but for their lives ; and 
if, at the moment the cardinal wrote, the property had 
been sold and divided between the tenants for life, aad 
those entitled in remainder, two thirds of the proceeds 
would have gone into the cardinal's pocket 
' Mr.- James Taylor, the son, published si letter,', from 
which we gave the following extract :— 

" The will contains no power enabling me to make any 
provision whatever in favour of a wife or children ; but, 
on die contrary, my life estate is. coupled with very strin- 
gent provisions against any attempt at incumbrance or 
alienation. Such a will appears to me to create, not a 
supposed, but a real and effectual disinheritance, and such 
I. have always felt it to be. I should add, that the wiS 
was executed by a most kind and aflfecdonaee parent, after 
he had attained die ate of eighty ytests and upwards, and 
when his mind was affected by severe Illness, and In imme- 
diate contemplation of that great change, the approach of 



which rejsdert the strongest and best prepared wholly t 
able to resist any influence which may be brought to < 
the sanction of religion.'' 

Now, we do not mention this story because it appears to 
as to be: discreditable to Cardinal Wiseman. It is conv 
trary to our principles to assail the character of individuals, 
nor would it advance our cause in the least, were we to. re* 
sort to such a line of argument Could we bring instances 
by the dozen of distinguished Soman Catholic ecclesiastic* 
who had been guilty of gross crimes, a Boman Catholic 
might very justly reply — ' There are bad men in all com- 
munions; but all this proves nothing against the truth of 
our religion ; there was even a Jndas numbered among the 
apostles.' If, then, Cardinal Wiseman had done any- 
thing which he know to be wrong, and which his Church 
condemned as wrong, we should not have said anything 
about it. But the case is very different when Boman Ca- 
tholic divines teach that to be innocent which we know to 
be wrong — when they teach it to others and practise it 
themselves. It is the system, then that is in fault, and not 
the man. When Protestant writers look into Liguori and 
such like books, they are met by Boman Catholic divines 
with the assertion, that Protestants do not rightly under- 
stand Boman Catholic works of theology, and that they 
put wrong interpretations on them. It is, then, an excel- 
lent plan to compare the theoretical instructions of the 
theological books with the practical conduct of those whose 
business it is to explain them; and when we find the two 
agree, we cannot doubt that we have the right interpreta- 
tion of the former. 

We shall not insult the moral sense of our readers by 
formally proving to them that such an answer as that given 
by Cardinal Wiseman was wrong — that it is wrong to 
compliment a man for his manliness and straightforward- 
ness in putting a question to you, and then to proceed by 
your answer to lead him astray as far as you can. But, 
according to St. Liguori, such conduct was perfectly in- 
nocent and justifiable; nor do we think that Cardinal 
Wiseman would have acted as he did, had he not thought 
so too. And, we say with confidence, that Cardinal Wise- 
man's confessor was not entitled (according to the rules. of 
his Church) to censure him for a breach of truth in what 
hesaid, although, no doubt, hemightfindfault with his want 
of prudence in not ascertaining that Mr. Taylor would be 
silent before he committed himself by his letter to Mr. Dean; 
Mr. Dean was neither the cardinal's parent, nor his judge, 
nor his confessor, &c., but a mere equal, who, on Liguori's 
principles, had no right to truth, and who could not complain 
if he met with equivocation. We challenge, then, the doi 
fenders of Liguori, in place of wasting their time in ficti- 
tious examples, to say whether this real example is to be 
approved or condemned on Liguori's principles ; and if 
they are forced to defend it (as they must), then we conn 
elude that thejnorality taught by Boman Catholic divines, 
ami practised by their prelates, is far below that which is 
practised by English gentlemen whom they call heretics. 

But, in the ordinary intercourse of society, it is not 
merely equivocations which meet with indulgent treatment 
from Boman Catholic moralists. Lying itself is but a 
venial sin. It is true that there are some lies which are 
mortal sins ; for instance, a malicious lie told to injure our 
neighbour, would be a mortal sin ; but then it is the malice 
and the intention to do injury which changes die charac- 
ter of the* act. A mere lie is only a venial sin, unless 
there is some special reason to the contrary. Now, Pro* 
ttetants are not all acquainted with the essential difference 
between mortal and venial sine in Boman Catholic teach- 
ing. " A mortal sin puts a man out of the grace of God; 
on acconnt of its grave importance, destroys favour 
and friendship with God, and deserves eternal pu- 
nishment ; a venial sin, on account of its insignificant im- 
portance, does not take away favour or friendship, though 
it diminishes our fervour of charity, and deserves tem- 
poral punishment." A mortal sin takes away the principle 
of spiritual life ; a venial sin ; is so light a thing that it need 
not even be confessed. Supposing that we admit, for the 
present, the justice of this distinction, in which class should 
we expect lying to be found? Surely no reader of Scrip- 
ture can suppose a sin to be merely deserving of temporal 
punishment which he knows to be threatened by God in 
such words as these — " AH liars shall have their part in 
the lake which burneth with fire and brimstone." "There 
shall in nowise enter into [the heavenly city] anything 
that defileth, neither whatsoever worketh abomination 
or maketh a lie." " Without are murderers, and idolaters, 
and whatsoever loveth and maketh a lie." Such is die 
language of the Bible concerning lying ; and how comes it 
that Boman Catholic divines treat it so much more tent 
derry ? We have done our best to find their reasons, aad 
will give our readers the result of our inquiries. We first 
give an extract from a work of Father Eabcr, just pah* 
fished, catted "The Blessed Sacrament," of wrack wahope 
to give a more detailed account beforelong. Father Fabert 
own language on the subject of truthfulness is quite sat*t- 
aceordance with the teach tag of she 



factory, and more in i 

Cfaoreh in which he was brought up than of that into 
which be has now betaken himself. But in the course of 
his disquisitions on the subject, he makes use of the fellow* 
iaw words, which hare quite pasated as, and which we sub- 
mit to the ingenuity of our readers :— 

" I think it ia St Aegaskiav who says, somewhere, that 
the devil so envied God the p easeas to a of his betovod 



